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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 



Readers of the Elementary School Journal are familiar, from some 
of the articles which have been published by Professor Leavitt and 
his associates, with the type of material which now appears in book 
form under the title Prevocational Education in the Public Schools.^ 
The book begins with a discussion of the general problem of pre- 
vocational education, drawing a distinction between the training 
which is somewhat general and preparatory to the strictly vocational 
training, and the later trade training. After drawing this distinc- 
tion the major part of the book is devoted to giving the subject- 
matter which is appropriate to prevocational courses. 

This is a pioneer piece of work and it is interesting to note that 
a very large body of material can be brought together which is 
especially suitable for the training of boys who are going into the 
trades, but is not a part of the conventional trade-school program. 
Physiology and hygiene of the individual and of the worker, history 
that throws light on the development of industry and the various 
organizations that have to do with the promotion of industry, sci- 
ence with its applications, English, mathematics, and the more 
detailed phases of drawing connected with shopwork, are all brought 
together in such a way that they may be used to contribute not only 
to the trades but to the general intellectual equipment of the boys 
who are taking the work. 

The material for this book was collected at the University of 
Chicago, where an experimental class of prevocational boys has for 
some years been conducted by the Department of Manual Training 
in the School of Education of the University. Also the Lane Tech- 
nical High School has contributed its share to this material. In that 
institution there has been a class of boys who have received train- 
ing similar to that now outlined in this book. The book will be 
very useful, not only in its suggestions to those who have boys of 

' Prevocational Education in the Public Schools. By Frank Mitchell Leavitt and 
Edith Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth. Pp. 245. 
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this type to train, but also in stimulating modification in the con- 
ventional course of study so as to bring this more and more into line 
with the modem demands for vocational equipment of students. 

The discussion of industrial education is a favorite theme, both 
in popular essays and in educational writings. In a book' which 
is, in some measure, a compromise between a technical, educational 
treatise and a popular essay, Mr. Leake, inspector of technical edu- 
cation, Ontario, Canada, has discussed the changes that ought to 
be made in schools, both in the United States and in Canada, in 
order to meet the urgent industrial demands. 

Mr. Leake is a specialist whose interests are evidently primarily 
those of the development of industrial education. He points out 
with vigor the need of some kind of change in the course of study 
in the elementary schools. It is interesting to note that he sees the 
problem as a problem of elementary education rather than as a prob- 
lem of secondary education. Heretofore, there has been a tendency 
to think of these problems in terms of the higher schools. Anyone 
who examines the evidence, as does Mr. Leake, can make a very 
strong case for the statement that we must have some modification 
of the elementary schools in order to meet the situation. 

After presenting the demands, Mr. Leake gives a number of 
suggestions with regard to the methods of solving the problem. 
Here we come to the weakest part of the essay. Indeed, it must 
be said that in some of the paragraphs Mr. Leake's suggestions are 
of the most trivial sort. He suggests in vague, abstract terms 
changes that, if they are worked out at all, will have to be worked 
out in very definite detail and with such concreteness that it seems 
desirable that the actual readjustments should be discussed rather 
than merely suggested. For example, quoting from pp. 48 and 49, 
we see how the author throws out here and there suggestions that 
are intended to modify radically the course of study in the elemen- 
tary school. 

While the average type of newspaper can hardly be advocated for general 
school use, why should there not be published in every State or Province a 

' Industrial Education, Its Problems, Methods and Dangers. By Albert H. Leake. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 205. 
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school newspaper once a week ? This might treat of current events, matters 
of State and city government, educational affairs, healthy amusements, and 
a number of other things that boys and girls get in an objectionable form 
from the ordinary newspaper. One sheet of this paper might be devoted 
to purely local affairs. In the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades extracts 
from Ruskin, Morris, and the other great industrial authors would prove of 
service in this connection. 

Writing consists of two parts, penmanship and composition. The former 
will continue to be taught (where it is taught) in the traditional way, but the 
old copybook maxims might well be replaced by industrial ones which would 
teach the same moral truths. In teaching composition and essay- writing, the 
field of industry offers unlimited opportunity. Composition should always be 
written out of the fullness of knowledge, and while the aesthetic and beautiful 
ought by no means to be ignored, industrial subjects should be given promi- 
nence. There is as much beauty in a well-designed and constructed building 
as in a gorgeous sunset, though it is of a different character and we have not 
been trained to see it. 

There would not be much harm done if all formal grammar in the ele- 
mentary school were abolished and the subject taught entirely through compo- 
sition; visits to factories, descriptions of manufacturing processes, the great 
stores, shops, and machines, the use of tools and how to make things, afford 
better subjects for composition than many of those usually given. 

All arithmetic should be taught as graphically as possible, and in view of 
the competition and struggle of modern industry few subjects of school instruc- 
tion have more direct bearing on the future career of all children than the art 
of calculation. It is he who is quickest and most expert in this respect, whether 
in the hiarket, workshop, warehouse, or office, that has the greatest prospect 
of success, and though "ready reckoners" are common, yet the art of rapid 
calculation is indispensable. 

If the changes which are suggested in these paragraphs are 
actually to be worked out in the schools, there certainly will have 
to be some careful consideration of what is meant by dispensing 
with English grammar and doing the work through a study of 
industries. The answer of the conservative school man to such a 
recommendation is that efficient work in the elementary grades has 
never been done in this fashion and there is no promise that it can 
be done. The statement which is appropriate, even on the part of 
one who is enthusiastic about modifications of the elementary- 
school program, is that such a recommendation as that made by 
Mr. Leake is wholly inadequate for a very vital situation. This 
comment with regard to Mr. Leake's writing is appropriate because 
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he is typical of a number of enthusiasts who are modifying the 
elementary course wholesale from the point of view of the strict 
specialist. The specialist cannot do this work. The work must be 
done by all of the teachers who have to do with the different lines 
of training. 

Mr. Leake's urgent demand that the course be changed ought 
to attract the interest and attention of the teachers who are now 
handling children in the elementary schools, but he can promote the 
cause very much more effectively by seeing to it that these teachers 
are enlisted as co-operators than by attempting to dictate offhand 
changes that are quite impossible in themselves and so nebulous in 
his recommendations that the whole scheme falls of its own internal 
inconsistency. 



The State Department of Public Instruction in New Jersey is 
issuing very helpful documents to the teachers of the state. One 
such document' which has recently been distributed has to do with 
the teaching of hygiene and safety. This volume contains a number 
of illustrations and gives a syllabus of a large number of exercises 
which can be used in schools. It contains information, also, about 
contagious diseases and about tests which can be performed. In 
short, it is a useful textbook for the teacher and a useful handbook 
in elaborating a richer course than is commonly given in the schools. 

When one considers the change that has taken place in recent 
years in the teaching of physiology and realizes that the transition 
has been made in a very short period from formal anatomy to a 
genuine course in hygiene, and when one realizes that much of the 
objectional material on alcohol and tobacco has been replaced by 
valid, scientific information on these topics, he recognizes that he 
is in the presence of one of the most useful developments that has 
gone on in recent educational practice. That a state department 
should regard this change as one which it should foster by putting 
into the hands of teachers a definite body of material is altogether 
appropriate, and the example of New Jersey will undoubtedly be 
helpful to other states and other schools. 

' The Teaching of Hygiene and Safety. State Department of Public Instruction, 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1915. Pp. 155. 
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Vocational guidance is accepted, at least in a general way, as 
a desirable adjunct to all school organization. There can be no 
doubt at all that the school is interested in the occupations into 
which students are going. Their election of courses and their 
interest in their work depend so much on their expectations for the 
future that, unless they are carefully observed and their needs 
directed, there will be a miscarriage of much of the effort bestowed 
upon them by the school. 

How to help students to select their future callings and how to 
direct the course of study so as to make it practical is a very difficult 
problem and one on which disappointingly little has been written. 
One turns, therefore, to Mr. Bloomfield's book' with much interest, 
because his name has from the beginning been connected with the 
vocational guidance movement, and his experience is perhaps more 
complete than that of any other general worker in the field. 

This book contains a vigorous argument for vocational guidance 
of students and many interesting examples of the effectiveness of 
such guidance. It also gives information with regard to practices 
in Germany, England, and Scotland, where the problem has been 
somewhat more completely worked out than in this country. 
There are many suggestions as to reading-material with regard to 
the various occupations, and there are numerous references to 
reports of organizations that are interested in promoting this move- 
ment in the school. 

It must be said, however, that when one has read the book 
through he feels a lack of incisiveness and definiteness in the recom- 
mendations that are made. A part of the difficulty undoubtedly 
arises from the impossibility of determining in any individual case 
just how far one can judge of a student's qualifications and of his 
probable future interests, but, allowing for all of this indefiniteness 
with regard to the future of an individual in American society, there 
does not seem to be at the writer's command any sound scientific 
background for a study of vocations. There ought to be developed 
such a scientific background. One ought to have a classification 
of the interests of students and ought to be able, with such a classi- 
fication, to determine in a general way where certain interests are 

' Youth, School, and Vocation. By Meyer Bloomfield. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 273. 
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likely to lead children. All of the studies of childhood make it 
clear that the earliest interests are indicative in a general way of the 
capacities with which they are born and the tendencies through 
which they are likely to develop. Then, too, there is need of a 
complete analysis of various industries, which analysis is lacking at 
the present time. Doubtless the surveys which are being made in 
Mumeapolis and Cleveland, and the material which was prepared 
last year in Richmond, may give us some of the information which 
is needed in order to guide students intelligently in choosing their 
vocations. The movement at the present time is disappointingly 
barren in definite information. 



Handwriting was one of the first subjects of the elementary- 
school program to be studied by quantitative methods. Standard 
series of samples of penmanship have been prepared by Thomdike, 
Ayres, and Freeman. The contribution by Freeman was the prepa- 
ration of an analytical scale which distinguished between various 
major characteristics. The earlier scales merely attempted to pre- 
sent in a gross way specimens that could be used for purposes of 
comparison. 

Mr. Gray' has worked out a new type of analysis of handwriting 
specimens more elaborate than that of any writer who has preceded 
him. In fact, the number of characteristics that he has been able 
to distinguish in specimens of handwriting is so large that there is 
some danger that the ordinary teacher will be distracted by the long 
list. This is, however, hardly to be regarded as a criticism of his 
plan, because it has been amply shown by earlier investigations that 
even the gross scales of Thorndike and Ayres cannot be effectively 
used by untrained people. It is much better, therefore, that we 
should have a scheme which recognizes the necessity of training than 
that we should proceed on the assumption that an untrained 
observer can make technical use of an instrument that is in reality 
effective only in the hands of an expert. 

' A Score Card for the Measurement of Handwriting. By C. Truman Gray. Bulle- 
tin No. 37 of the University of Texas, 1915. Published by the University of Texas. 
Pp. so. 
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Without attempting to go into the details of Mr. Gray's investi- 
gation it may be said that he has, by the comparison of many 
judgments, succeeded in weighting the various characteristics that 
he has selected. Out of loo points of excellence, he has distributed 
credits as indicated in the following table (p. 44) : 

Heaviness 3 

Slant 5 

Size 7 

Alignment 8 

Spacing of lines 9 

Spacing of words 11 

Neatness 13 

Spacing of letters 18 

Formation of letters 26 

Sum 100 

The pamphlet also contains some description of each of the 
different characteristics so that one may train himself in the use 
of this score card. An example is given of the score card itself in 
a form which makes it available for the grading of a number of 
specimens from any school. 



The work of the various investigating departments which have 
been organized in coimection with city school systems is resulting 
in the appearance of a number of reports. These reports are of 
interest because they illustrate in a concrete way the types of work 
which the various school systems find to be of importance or regard 
as most accessible for the application of the scientific methods now 
at hand. 

The New York department of efl&ciency is shown by its report 
to be a kind of information bureau intended to answer questions of 
administrative officers, to stimulate different types of inquiry, and 
to lay before school officers information clipped from various pub- 
lications. The present pamphlet' is, therefore, a very composite 
affair. There are reviews of articles, synopses of surveys, and 
statements of various lines of investigation, some of which the 

' Semi-Annual Report of the Division of Reference and Research, Department of 
Education, the City of New York, July i, igi;. By Albert Shiels, Director of Reference 
and Research. Pp. 168. 
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department itself has carried on, but many reported in the educa - 
tional journals and monographs. The report can properly be 
described as a kind of periodical. Its value as a means of stimulat- 
ing New York teachers to interest themselves in scientific inquiry 
may be questioned in view of the large body of current literature 
that does exactly the same work. 

The original investigations reported are of more value. One 
very interesting table of a historical type shows the allotment of 
time in the different grades of the New York City schools during 
each decade since i860. To the student of the course of study this 
material is of very great value. There is also an elaborate study 
of the kindergarten in different cities, showing a report of the organi- 
zation of the kindergarten in such details as the number of pupils 
on the register, the number of classes, the salaries of kindergartners, 
and so on. 

Another investigation which is reported is the rating of teachers 
by no principals in ten hypothetical cases. Such an investigation 
as this seems very abstract to the ordinary reader, and in a city full 
of the possibilities that are furnished by New York of concrete 
investigations, the inquiry seems somewhat remote. 

It is perhaps not in place to suggest what might be done in place 
of these somewhat abstract investigations, but the problems of dis- 
covering how well pupils are getting on in reading and handwriting, 
and the study of the qualifications of actual teachers in view of the 
courses of training through which they have passed, suggest them- 
selves as very concrete and important problems, entirely different 
in their character from the somewhat remote and hypothetical 
problems which have evidently furnished the earlier subjects of 
inquiry for the New York department. 



This Journal does not, in general, allow itself to act as an adver- 
tising medium for publishing houses or manufacturers of school 
furniture, but A. J. Nystrom and Company have published a cata- 
logue of maps' which rises to the level of a useful handbook for 

■ A World of Maps. Catalog No. i6. A. J. Nystrom & Co., 623 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Pp. 192. 
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teachers in geography, and we have no hesitation whatsoever in 
recommending to all teachers that they secure a copy of this cata- 
logue for the information which it contains with regard to school 
apparatus and equipment. There are reproductions of maps and 
globes, pictures, models, and reviews of books which will be very 
serviceable to any teacher, whether he is able to supply himself with 
the equipment that is described or not. Many teachers do not 
realize how fully modem commercial houses are prepared to supply 
a new type of equipment for the schools. Better maps and better 
illustrative material appear on every hand. This catalogue gives 
pictures of all of the equipment so that the teacher will be stimulated 
to improvise, if not to purchase, the means of making geography 
more attractive in the classes. 



The demand for a more complete socialization of the school 
system is heard on every side. Public interest in all sorts of socio- 
logical studies has led repeatedly to the suggestion that education 
base itself on these studies as well as on psychology, biology, and 
the other sciences which for some time past have been offered to 
teachers as the foundation for a scientific education. Mr. 
Bachman has attempted to supply the discussion of sociology which 
will meet the demand. This book' contains a great deal of material 
that is not familiar to teachers. Authors on economics and on 
social problems are freely cited in establishing his introductory 
thesis that the individual and society are closely interdependent in 
their development. 

From this starting-point, Mr. Bachman proceeds to trace the 
development of the individual on the psychological side, attempting 
to indicate step by step how the individual is related to the social 
group. He then follows the theoretical statements in the first part 
of the volume by concrete illustrations of school exercises that realize 
the purpose of the earlier discussion of relating the child's individual 
psychological development to the larger social developments of the 
group in which the child lives. 

^Principles of Elementary Education and Their Application. By Frank P. 
Bachman. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1915. Pp. 305. 
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Several striking characteristics of the discussion stand out as 
one reads this volume. In the first place, society means for Mr. 
Bachman very largely the economic organization which produces 
goods and makes inventions. In fact, he constantly comes back 
in his references to the Individual and the social group to the posi- 
tion that would be taken by an economist rather than to the 
position that would be taken, let us say, by a writer of books or a 
student of literature. Here and there are some references to litera- 
ture as an expression of social life, but for the most part society 
means an economic organism. As a result, when Mr. Bachman has 
to deal with the psychology of the individual child, there is practi- 
cally no reference to language as a medium of social relationship. 
The whole scheme of psychology on which he works is a scheme of 
psychology that neglects in a curious way most of the later studies 
of social psychology. 

There is a certain abstractness about the discussions of a psy- 
chological type which leaves the impression on the reader that Mr. 
Bachman's familiarity with psychological literature is relatively 
slight. Indeed, the whole discussion suffers from a certain abstract- 
ness which is surprising in view of the large body of concrete material 
now at hand with regard to social relations and psychological 
development. 

The best part of the book is the part in which Mr. Bachman 
gives actual examples of how school processes should be carried out. 
Here his experience as a practical school man leads to many helpful 
suggestions, which, however, have relatively little connection with 
the theoretical discussions which have gone before. 

The book will undoubtedly stimulate some thinking, although 
it is unfortunate that this thinking will be somewhat general and 
probably beyond the comprehension of many teachers who are not 
familiar with psychology and sociology. The book illustrates the 
difficulty of assimilating sciences into the practical work of the 
school. 



Interest in the organization of the junior high school is running 
very high at the present time. Any contribution to the discussion 
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will be welcomed. Professor Davis' has brought together the argu- 
ments, pro and con, and has presented with some analysis the 
details of various courses of study that are undertaken in different 
parts of the country. 

It would not be in place to give in full all of the details which 
are presented in this paper. Several points, however, can be 
selected from the general discussion. Thus Mr. Davis points out 
that the junior high school does not mean " transferring the seventh 
and eighth grades from the ward buildings to the high-school 
building." It does not mean "departmentalizing the work of the 
seventh and eighth grades." Nor does it mean "having the 
seventh- and eighth-grade classes taught by the high-school 
teachers." On the contrary, emphasis should be laid on the fact 
that, if the junior high school is to be an effective form of reorgani- 
zation, it must reach far into the course of study and into the actual 
life of the school rather than merely transfer grades from one 
supervision to another. 

Professor Davis gives what he regards as the most important 
matters of consideration in this reorganization in the following 
summary: 

1. A modification of the content or courses of study of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades particularly. 

2. A modification of the uniform schedule of class-periods. 

3. Muchfiexibilityof administration, secured primarily through: (a) mini- 
mum prescriptions of subjects; (6) election of other subjects under guidance. 

There can be no doubt that this emphasis on the essential 
matters of internal organization is very timely, because the enthu- 
siasm for the junior high-school movement has led many principals 
to modify in an external way work which has been in no essential 
respects changed. It is time that a clear recognition be had of the 
superficial character of some of the changes that are now passing 
as satisfactory. 

' The Subject-Malter and Administration of the Six-Three-Three Plan of Secondary 
Schools. By Calvin O. Davis. University of Michigan Bulletin No. 9, Vol. XVII. 
Published by the University of Michigan, 1915. Pp. 35. 



